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where in my early years every member wore his silk hat less than half-a-dozen
maintain that tradition; and the lounge jacket has displaced the frock coat. The
House is no longer absorbed in constitutional questions. It is occupied with financial
and economic problems, with trade and industry, with bread-and-butter politics,
with social services. The day of dialectics has gone; discussion is intensely practical.
Talking with Lloyd George of dramatic incidents in my half century at
Westminster, I recalled Goschen's refusal to give a "blank cheque" to Salisbury. "And
that is what / will not do," said Lloyd George. To whom, I asked, would he
not give a blank cheque. "Baldwin," he answered with a baffling smile. Meantime
he was giving qualified support to MacDonald.
A dual difficulty confronted "L.G.": it was to make the Labour Government
worthy of support and to hold his own party together in a common policy.
Occasionally he poured derision on the Ministers. He complained of a lack of
vitamins in their programme; he called them "toddlers taken out by their Depart-
mental nurses." But he gave them chance after chance in the hope of getting from
them Electoral Reform. That was held up by differences between the three parties
and the two Houses while the country drifted into the financial storm which swamped
all programmes.
The Liberals, someone said, were united by a common distrust of their leader.
That was not true. They had not a common distrust of their leader and they were
not united. Lloyd George's leadership was renounced by Grey and the
colleagues who, in the words of one of them, declined to "fetch and carry" for
ungrateful Socialists. Runciman, Simon, Ernest Brown and Hore-Belisha took
the independent course which opened their way to office in the National Government.
Successive Chief Whips failed to restore unity in the party.
Sir John Simon, more than anyone else, provoked Lloyd George's wrath
by his attitude. He was pointed and forcible in criticism of Socialist policy and
scornful in his laments at the desertion of Liberal principle on land taxes by Lloyd
George and other Liberal friends. He dared to jeer at the peroration of a speech
by Lloyd George, describing it as a preposterous mixture of bad law and the
Book of Revelation. In a letter to Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Chief Whip of the
party, Sir John formally dissociated himself from the Liberal leader's tactics, and
charged him with an attempt to make out that his abandonment of a proclaimed
principle was a triumph of disinterested statesmanship.
Since Gladstone's castigation of Joseph Chamberlain I never heard a castigation
so severe as Lloyd George inflicted on Sir John Simon, who was then seated at
his side. "L.G." took the opportunity to express feelings which he had held for
many years. It was a brilliant philippic with irony, humour and invective.
The House shook with laughter when he likened Simon politically to a life-long
teetotaler, who took suddenly to drink on his approach to the seventh decade of his
life, reeling from one side to the other. With appropriate motions of the arms he
pictured Sir John swaying between different parts of tie House, and finally ending
his career by entering "an inebriates* home," whereat "L.G." pointed dramatically
to the Conservative benches.
I doubt if Sir John was disturbed by this parting admonition. That he had warm
feelings those who knew him personally testify, but to the world he appeared a cold
man. He showed political courage by the resignation of high office on the question